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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
MARY FISHER AND HER FRIENDS, 
Concluded from page 804. 

William Bayley was present at Grace- 
church Street Meeting, one day in 1670, 
when an attempt: was made to bring a clergy- 
man to officiate there; the latter, coming 
from an adjacent ale-house, approached the 
meeting-house ; but, although protected by 
soldiers, he did not like the idea of perform- 
ing the task which had been set him, and 
took the undignified course of giving his 
escort the slip. The sergeant, running after 
him, persuaded him to return; but when he 
reached the door of the meeting-house his 
heart once more failed him, and be turned 
away. The soldiers, however, entered; and 
arresting William Bayley, who was preach- 
ing, carried him before the Lord Mayor, who 
committed him to Newgate for “abusing the 
priest and disturbing him in his office !” 

Of violent outrage, as well as absolute in- 
justice, William Bayley was at times the 
victim. Not content with the infliction of 
blows, his persecutors on one occasion stained 
the ground with his blood, as they dragged 
him over it, wrenching open his mouth, and 
wounding him in other ways. After tramp- 
ling on him, in order to take away his breath, 
one of his persecutors ordered the gaoler to 
“put him in some nasty hole for his enter- 
tainment and cure.” “ And,” remarks John 
Crook in his preface to William Bayley’s 





works, “ had not the God of Israel been his 
physician there, he had been taken from us 
long before this.” After alluding to his bold 
and zealous ministry, and his diligence in it, 
and to his courageous endurance of suffering, 
John Crook adds: “ Methinks how once I 
saw him stand at the bar to plead his inno- 
cent cause (like Stephen) in the Senate-house, 
when the threats of his perseeutors, crying 
out with a hideous noise, resembled the show- 
ers of stones falling upon that blessed mar- 
tyr; and yet all this while he changed not 
his countenance, except by the additional 
ornaments of some innocent smiles.” . ° 

During his occasional voyages it was Wil- 
liam Bayley’s aim to avail himeelf of all 
suitable opportunities for ministerial service, 
and his labors were not in vain. He died at 
sea in 1675, when on a return voyage from 
Barbadoes. ‘* Death is nothing in itself,” he 
said, “ ‘for the sting of death is sin.’ Friends 
at London would have been glad te see my 
face ; tell them I go to my Father and their 
Father, to my God and their God. Remem- 
ber my love to my dear wife; she will be a 
sorrowful widow; but let her not mourn in 
her sorrow, for it is well with me. I have 
left my children no portions, but my endea- 
vor hath been to make God their Father. 


Shall I lay down my head on the waters ? 


Well, God is the God of the whole universe.” 
Mary Bayley subsequently became the wife 
of John Cross, of London, , and emigrated 
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with him to America. In- 1697, when re-|enson stood. Some of the crew wished to 
siding at Charlestown, she gave a hospitable | their guna in order to shoot these assailap 
reception to her follow-countrywan, Robert | but Jonathan Dickenson counseled them tg 
Barrow, whom she nursed in the illness caused | put their trust in the Lord, who was able to 
by the great hardships and privations which | defend them to the uttermost, and also point 
he had undergone after his escape from ship- | ed out the impolicy of the proposed measure, 
wreck on the coast of Florida, Early yield-| He told his wife and friends of the approach 
ing his heart to the Lord, Robert Barrow | of the Indians, and then the idea occurred tg 
had for many years earnestly labored and | him of offering the ferocious-looking strap. 
patiently suffered for his Redeemer’s cause. | gers some pipes and tobacco. Eagerly snatch. 
After much diligent ministerial service in| ing them from him, and sniffing the air like 
Britain, in 1694, when old age was approach-|s0 many wild beasts, they turned from him 
ing, he sailed from his native land with|and ran away. 

Robert Wardel, of Sunderland, going forth} He rightly surmised that they had gone ty 
‘“‘in the love of God” to preach the Gospel 
in the New World. Strengthened by Him 
these two aged ministers traveled through 
nine provinces, in which they held 328 meet: 
ings, and afterwards had much service in 
Antigua, the Bermudas and Jamaica. 

In the latter island they suffered from the 
extreme heat of the climate, and soon Robert 
‘Wardel was attacked by the illness which, 
after a few days, terminated his life. To the 
Friend who nursed him he said, “ The Lord 
reward thee for thy tender care; it makes 
me think of my dear wife. I know not 
whether I may ever see her more, but, how- 
ever, the will of God be done. I am, and 
was, willing to be contented with the will of 
God, whether life or death, before I came 
hither.” He exhorted the Friends who came 
to see him to ‘‘answer God’s love in them.” 
He knew not what trials he was spared, and 
which were to be the lot of his beloved com- 
panion during the year that would elapse 
-before he also reached his heavenly home. 

Four months after the death of his friend, 
Robert Barrow embarked for Pennsylvania 
on board the Reformation, with two Friends, 
named Jonathan and Mary Dickenson, and 
their infant son; one other passenger, the 
captain, his negro crew, and some negro ser- 
vants made up the ship’s company. One 
night, whilst in the Gulf of Florida, they 
were driven ashore in a great storm. When 
daylight came Jonathan Dickenson succeeded 
in finding a nook with a few bushes, among 
the dreary sandhills, for shelter was greatly 
needed from the violence of the wind and 
rain; especially by Mary Dickenson, her 
ailing baby, Robert Barrow, who had been 
ill, and the captain, who had broken his leg 

-& few days earlier. 

Soon two very fierce-looking Indians made 
their appearance, and on seeing the strangers 
rushed towards them, literally foaming with 
fury, and armed with long knives, with which 
they had been supplied by the Spaniards ; 
they immediately seized the first two men 
they met, who were carrying corn from the 

wreck to the bank on which Jonathan Dick- 































arrived, running and shouting. The greater 
part of them set to work to plunder the 
vessel, but about thirty, headed by the Casse. 
kay, their chief, and armed with knives, fel] 
upon the shipwrecked band, and with coup 
tenances which betokened extreme ferocit 
cried out “ Nickaleer? Nickaleer?” They 
had an especial hatred of the English, and 
by this question tried to ascertain if the 
strangers were of that nation. Some th 
seized by the head, and with outstretched arm 
and knife in hand, seemed only to be waiting 
for the Cassekay to begin the slaughter, 
Meanwhile most of the little group, thus sud. 
denly placed in the utmost peril, continued 
quietly sitting on their boxes and trunks, o 
on the ground, some of them, as Jonathan 
Dickenson records, ‘‘ in a gopd frame of spirit, 
heing freely given up to the will of God? 
Deliverance was at hand. In a moment 
these savages changed their demeanor and 
stood spell-bound, as silent and almost » 
still as statues for about a quarter of an hour, 
Yet afterwards they not only emptied the 
chests of their contents, but proceeded to strip 
their owners of their clothing. 

On coming again the next day, the chief 
addressed the direct question “ Nickaleer?” 
to Robert Barrow, who, avoiding the eve 
sions as well as the false replies of which 
some of the party had made use with respec 
to their nationality, answered “ Yes.’ His 
clothes, which had hitherto been left him, 
were now stripped off. The Cassekay hads 
smattering of Spanish, and the fact that 
Robert Barrow did not use that language 
which had been employed by one of the crew 
—probably strengthened his suspicion that 
the white men were of English birth, A 
midday the Iodians, having gathered t& 
gether their plunder, loaded the lawful owt 
ers with it, and forming a guard around them, 
summoned them to march to their village= 
a toilsome jouruey, five miles in length, tot 
performed barefoot over deep sand and undé 
a burning sun. The captain, in consideratial 
of his broken leg, was allowed the aid of bis 


fetch their comrades, a crowd of whom soo, , 
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segro Ben. but Mary Dickenson was obliged 
to carry her baby herself; for whenever any 
of her friends attempted to take it from her, 
they were told they should be shot if they 
laid down the load they already had. The 
wigwams being at length reached, the cap- 
tives were offered food, but fear deprived 
some of appetite, and others, although hun- 
gry, were naturally disinclined to eat, because 
they thought it highly probable that the 
Indians—of whose habits they had heard— 
gave them food for the sake of afterwards 
feeding themselves upon them. 

On the following day their fears were in- 
creased by the arrival of another band of 
natives, armed with bows and arrows. That 
evening the aged Robert Barrow addressed 
his fellow-sufferers with deep feeling from the 
text, “Because thou hast kept the word of 
my patience, I also will keep thee,” etc., and 
afterwards fervently besought the Lord that, 
if it were consistent with His blessed will, 
He would deliver them from a barbarous 
people, that their names might not be buried 
in oblivion, and that he might lay down his 
body amongst his faithful friends. An assur- 
ance was given him that this prayer would 
be granted, and some of his companions also 
were “ livingly refreshed and strengthened.” 

After spending five days at this place they 
were allowed to depart, and directed their 
course towards St. Augustine. The dangers 
and hardships they encountered during the 
following six or seven weeks are far too 
numerous for record here. Three or four of 
the negroes perished, being unable to endure 
the wilderness journey, the perils by sea, the 
floods, the scanty and loathsome food, and 
the excessive suffering caused, in their un- 
clothed and unsheltered condition, by the 
biting blasts of the north-west wind, which 
produced an extremely severe frost. At one 
time, when the cold was so intense that the 
strongest of the company doubted if the 
should outlive that day, it was thought best 
that those who could make speed should do 
so without waiting for others. Jonathan 
Dickenson, of course, remained with his wife 
and infant and Robert Barrow. The poor 
baby, although black with cold from head to 
foot, “was not froward” weare told. No 
doubt, unless it were absolutely impossible, 
his mother devised some sort of wrap for him, 
for the Indians had violently snatched off 
his clothes, “as though they would have 
shaken and torn him limb from limb.” 

At leagth St. Augustine was reached, and 
& most hospitable reception was given to the 
exhausted travelers by the Governor, who 
provided them with the food and clothing 
they so sorely needed ; and when they set out 
for Carolina he furnished them with an escort. 
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On their embarkation, embracing some of the 
company, he said, “ You will forget me when 
you get among your own nation; but if you 
forget me, God will not.” 
Charlestown was reached, and here Robert 
Barrow, in his great weakness and weariness, 
became the guest of Mary Cross. 
from her house to his wife he says, “‘ It pleased 
God I had the great fortune to have a good 
nurse ; one whose name you have heard of, 
a Yorkshire woman, born within two miles of 
York. Her maiden name was Mary Fisher 
—she that spake to the great Turk—after- 
wards William Bayley’s wife. 
my landlady and nurse.” 
some time at her house, Robert Barrow sailed 
with Jonathan Dickenson and his family for 
Philadelphia, where Jonathan Dickenson en- 
tered into business as a merchant. 
greatly beloved and respected, and for some 
years filled the office of Speaker in the As- 
sembly, and was also Chief Justice of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Some weeks later 


Writing 


She is now 
After spending 


He was 


When, at eight o’clock one evening, the 


vessel arrived at Philadelphia, several Friends 
came on board to greet Robert Barrow and 
conduct him on shore, but they found that he 
was too weak to be removed that night. Yet 
it rejoiced his heart to see them, and he spoke 
of how God had granted his prayer that he 
might lay down his bones in that place. His 
heart was strong (he said) and he hoped to 
go to their meeting again : 


The Lord had 
been very good to him, consoling him with 
His presence in all his trials. On the fol- 


lowing morning some of the Friends from 
the city helped to bring the vessel up to a 


wharf, and wrapping Robert Barrow in a 
bianket, carried him to the house of a Friend.* 
“The Lord has been very good to me all 
along to this very day,” he remarked, “and 
this very morning has sweetly refreshed me.” 
Two days later he expired, after telling his 
friends he had nothing to do but die. Very 
early that morning he had asked a Friend 
who was with him to write to his “‘ dear wife,” 
to tell her of his travels, his arrival at Phila- 
delphia, and that the Lord was with him. 
Mary Cross was now a widow and about 
seventy three years of age. It would be in- 
teresting to trace her history to the end, but 
apparently no particulars of her last days 
have been left on record. It is probable that 


* Samuel Carpenter, who, William Penn excepted, 
was considered the most wealthy person in the 
province. During a previous residence in Barba- 
does he had suffered much from distraints, and in 
consequence of his conscienticus objection to bear- 
ing arms. In 1693 he was made a member of the 
Assembly, becoming, a few years later, one of the 
Couneil, and, finally, Treasurer of Pennsylvania, 
His benevolence, ability and energy won him much 
love and esteem, 
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she died in South Carolina, where Sophia 
Hume, the grand-daughter of William Bay- 
ley and herself, was born. 

Sophia Hume’s father was not a Friend, 
and in her early days she allowed herself to 
be much absorbed in empty worldly pleasures. 
Indeed, half a lifetime had passed away be- 
fore she awoke to the sense of the impossi- 
bility of being satisfied by such aimless pur- 
suits. Her judgment was first convinced on 
this point, but it was not until she was about 
the age of forty that she fully yielded her 
heart to her Redeemer. Taking up “ Bar- 
clay’s Apology ” one day to search for some 
material for conversation, she became too 
much interested in it to hastily lay it down, 
and its perusal led to her joining the Society 
of Friends, amongst whom she became a very 
remarkable minister. In later life, when 
London had become her residence, she felt it 
right to re-visit her native land, to declare 
what God had done for her soul, and to call 
others away from those things which had for 
so long a time ensnared her own soul, but out 
of which she had been “brought and re- 
deemed by the powerful hand of Gud.” She 
died when in her seventy-third year, and was 
interred in the Bunhill Fields Burial-ground. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCES, 


That many of the readers of the Intelligencer 
believe in special providences I have no reason 
to doubt, and that much anxious solicitude has 
been awakened in their minds on reading the 
several articles on this subject that have ap- 
peared in its columns is perfectly natural, for 
the religious world, Friends ‘not excepted, 
have heretofore believed in them, and still 
continue to do so to a very great extent. 

As for myself, I have long since learned, 
though reluctantly, to resign all my favorite 
opinions to the searching criticism of truth, 
humbly trusting that iu all the turnings and 
overturninge, the foundation of God will con- 
tinue to stand sure. Believing the Deity to 
be unchangeable, and His truth eterna], I can 
readily conceive that none of the opinions 
that men have had concerning Him, His 
truth or His providences, have ever been able 
to change Him or them; but as the human 
family has advanced in light and knowledge, 
higher conceptions of God and His wonder. 
working power in the world of mind and mat- 
ter have been the result. The untutored 
savage looks with awe and dread on natural 
phenomena, which the civilized man, knowing 
the cause, views with composure and delight. 
Volcanoes and earthquakes, once considered 
the terrible messengers of an offended Deity, 
are now better understood, and their causes 


quite satisfactorily explained. Yet we fing 
that a Friend traveling in the ministry in the 
West Indies many years ago, ascribed the 
cause of an earthquake, which then took place 
to some blasphemous words uttered by an yp. 
believer. Had he known that these phenom. 
ena are almost daily occurrences in some party 
of South America, and had he as well undep. 
stood their cause as the scientist of to-day 
this little circumstance would not have been 
found in his journal. Still, there is no doubg 
but that he was a rightly qualified messenger 
of the gospel to those people, for it does nop 
necessarily follow that the adept in the mys. 
teries of Christ is fully acquainted with al} 
the operations of nature. The one is a reve. 


Jation to the soul; the other, the result of » 


intellectual research. - That the physical 
world is governed by inflexible law, that every 
natural effect has a natural cause, I can readily 
admit. That the law regulati » evaporation 
and subsequent precipitation of rain, to sup. 
port animal and vegetable life, is a fixed fact 
in the economy of nature, and not the result 
of special intervention, I also admit. And 
further, that grace and truth are as free to all 
as the life-giving atmosphere and the genial 
sunshine, and the result of laws as unchange- 
able as these, still, I almost involuntarily ask, 
are there no special providences ? 

The welcome shower descends on the 
parched earth, the gentle dews and warming 
sunshine, each blade of grass, each bud and 
flower are specially endued with life-giving 
power. The minute is not lost in the great, 
nor the special in the universal. Though un- 
numbered sparrows haunt the grove, not one 
of them falls to the ground without the Fath- 
er’s notice, and each hair on every head is 
numbered. Accountability, though univer 
sal as regards the race, is emphatically special 
as to the individual soul—each is judged ac. 
cording to the special measure given.- Each 
individual has an experience of his own, dif 
fering in some respects from that of every 
other individual, and is the recipient of special 
visitations of the Father’s love, at times, while 
others are not so visited. Since the Sun of 
righteousness shines upon all, and the foun 
tain of life is open to all without respect of 
persons, whence cometh the variety manifest 
in individual impressions, if there is not & 
special application of these gifts of God to the 
individual soul? How shall we account for 
the conversion of Saul, and the impression of 
Ananias that he should go and minister unto 
him, that his eyes might be opened, or what 
shall we say of the vision of Peter, wherein 
he was specially prepared to receive the mee 
sengers from Cornelius, who himself had been 
specially visited? If these are not special 
providences, what are they? Was not the 
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particular case of Cornelius provided for by 
an over-ruling Providence? 

It was said by a correspondent of the Intelli- 
gencer concerning a man that escaped unhurt 
duriog a railroad accident, that if he was provi- 
dentially saved, the others were providentially 
kilied; the same may be said of Cornelius, if 
that conclusion is a correct one, that if he was 
providentially visited, the other gentiles were 
providentially forsaken. It is related of 
Arthur Howell, that on accompanying an 
English Friend who was about to embark for 
England, to the vessel, after a few moments 
of retirement, he told her emphatically that 
he plainly saw that that was not the vessel for 
her to embark in, nor the time for her to go. 
That ship was never heard of afterwards. 
Was this divine revelation to the mind of 
Arthur? If so, was it not a special provi- 
dence? and for what purpose, if not to save 
the life of the Friend spoken of? History is 
full of this kind of facts, and they abundantly 

rove the special application of a universal 
aw. Why one individual is preserved by an 
impression made upon his own mind directly 
or through the instrumentality of another, 
we, as finite beings, are not, as yet, able to 
comprehend; but we know not what new rev- 
elation may unfold to the future generations 
of the race. 

The unknown crowds closely upon the known 
on every side; the finite reaches to the in- 
finite ; simple numbers easily grasped by the 
mind, by an increasing ratio, become incom- 
prehensible quantities. No wonder that the 
Psalmist, when he considered the immensity 
of the universe, in humility of soul, exclaim- 
ed: “What is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him, or the son of man, that Thou visitest 
him.” I have no idea that the great Author 
of all things ever stays His physical law to 
favor individuals, but [ am abundantly satis- 
fied that individuals, by being obedient to 
impressions made upon their minds, have been 
drawn away from places of physical danger. 
It may be that these live more in harmony 
with His spiritual law, and are therefore more 
sensible of the touch of His divine finger. But 
be this as it may, I humbly confess that to 
me the simple belief that the soul can and 
does hold converse with the great Eternal, and 
that He sometimes specially delivers those 
who abide in him from spiritual and physical 
danger, is the source of consolation and the 
star of hope in the hour of trial. 

Fulton, birst mo. 29th, 1877. W. M. Way. 

Bap men are never completely happy, 
although possessed of everything this world 
¢an bestow; and good men are never com- 
pletely miserable, although deprived of every- 
thing the world can take away. 
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in 1681. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CORRECT TITLES. 


Frequently -:oticing in the Intelligencer, as 


well as in certificates and other papers sent to 
our Monthly Meeting, incorrect titles used, I 
have often been inclined to call attention 
thereto. 


In last week’s issue, in the obituary col- 


umn, the parties are said to have been mem- 
bers of “ West Chester Monthly Meeting.’’ 


If there is any such meeting in our branch 


of Friends, I have failed to hear of it, and 
presume it alludes to West Chester, Chester 
county, Pa. 
Meeting ” would be the proper title, of which 
West Chester Preparative Meeting is a 
branch, the latter having been established in 
1813, and having much the larger member- 
ship. Birmingham meeting-house was built 
in 1718, nearly a hundred years previous to 
the above date. 


If so, “ Birmingham Monthly 


In the same paper, “a member of Chester 


Monthly. Meeting” is given without saying 
which, although, from the residence of the 
deceased, it may be assumed it is the one in 


New Jersey, which was first held in 1721, 


but the Monthly Meeting not till 1803, whilst 


Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., was opened 
I don’t know whether there is any 
legal difficulty in the way, but it seems to me 
if there is none, the one in New Jersey might 
be changed to Moorestown without disadvan- 
tage, and thus prevent confusing it with the 
older one in Pennsylvania, both belonging to 
the same Yearly Meeting. 

Some years since Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting required the proper titles of its 
Monthly Meetings to be forwarded along 
with names of correspondents, and they have 
been printed with the Extracts annually 
since then. There can be no use in doing so, 
unless it is that Friends should be enabled to 
call them rightly, just as we would not wish 
to call a person John when his name was 
Thomas. : 

The Monthly Meeting held on Race street, 
Philadelphia, is properly “The Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia.” After 
the separation, to distinguish it from the 
meeting of the same name of the other 
branch of Friends, “held at Cherry street” 
was used, and later ‘‘ Race street’ was ap- 
pended in brackets, but in 1864, at the in- 
stance of our late friend James Martin and 
others, all these appendages were abandoned, 
and it is now simply “The Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia,” whilst the other 
two in this city are ‘The Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Green street, Philadel- 
phia ” and “ The Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia held at Spruce street.” 

I have noticed ‘in the Extracts of other 
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Yearly Meetings these titles very incorrectly 
stated. If Friends would read that portion 
of our Yearly Meeting Extracts, or consult 
Friends’ Almanac, we would aot so often see 
errors in these respects. J. M. T., Jr. 





THE CITY OF PENN. 


“Let me build on the Delaware a greene 
country towne,’ said William Penn, in lay- 
ing out his first designs for the City of Broth- 
erly Love. The country and the site, no less 
than his own taste, determined that it should 
be so. The country was a forest; hence the 
name he had chosen of Sylvania, to which his 
jesting Sovereign added the name of Penn, 
not so much, perhaps, out of compliment to 
his creditor, as because the British word Penn 
(meaning high), made a small juke in con 
nection with the Latin word Sylvania. It 
was in keeping that the capital of High Syl- 
vania should be a green country town. The 
bluff on which the city was to stand was 
wooded to the water’s edge, so that the Lenni 
Lenapi, who hunted through the woods and 
fished in the rivers, called the place “grove 
of big pines.” The founder’s taste and travels 
led him to the same conclusion. Born on 
Tower-hill, at a time when Tower-hilli was on 
the edge of grassy slopes and meadows, broken 
by groups of oak and poplar, thorn and syca- 
more, he had learned from childhood to 
delight in the sparkle and shade of trees. 
Across the river rose the downs of Kent, with 
here and there a village almost hidden in a 
cloud of apple-blossom. Close behind his 
‘window lay the Convent of St. Catharine, with 
its avenue of elms. His youth was spent in 
the Navy Gardens, where his father lived, and 
in the grassy quadrangles and shady walks 
of Christ Church. A little later on he studied 
in France, passed through the Alps, traveled 
in Italy and on the Rhine. Smitten by the 
scenic beauty of Heidelberg, he was no less 
taken by the square and regular plan of Mann- 
heim ; but more than all he gazed with rapture 
on the vistas of Rotterdam, in which port.he 
saw a forest of masts stand in and out among 
the bright red houses and the tall green trees. 
Next to his native land, the republic of the 
United Provinces was the country of his 
heart. It was a land of scholars and divines, 
a home of gospel truths, a refuge for the seek- 
ers after light. Rotterdam, the birth-place of 
Erasmus, was the scene of Penns early tri- 
umphs as a messenger of peace; and when he 
took counsel with Sydney as to the frame of 
government for his new colony, he was think. 
ing of a new Rotterdam on the Schuylkill and 
the Delaware. W. Hepworts Drxon. 





WE cannot expect that we can obtain hap- 
piness independent of Him who made us. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 
THE WESTERN!QUARTERLY UNION OF FIRST-Day 
SCHOOLS. 


This body met at Kennett Square, op 
Seventh-day, the 27th ult. After a shox 
time of silence the opening minute was read 
and the consideration of the reports pro. 
ceeded with. All of these contained goog 
suggestions and interesting statistics, showi 
the progress of the work. After reading» 
each report some time was allowed for ig 
consideration, and its good features brought 
more prominently into view. 

These meetings, being entirely free, so that. 
any one can address them or give his or her 
experience, it is curious as well as interestin 
to see their gathering tendency. There were 
the children of those long since disowned, 
others attached to no society and some that. 
were members of other religious denomina. 
tions ; the latter taking no part in the pro 
ceedings, while the former, evidently feelin 
more at home, were actively engaged wi 
Friends in the consideration of the various 
topics presented. These meetings are becom. 
ing better known, and are appreciated by 
many as delightful opportunities. One hour 
only was allowed for refreshment, and these 
refreshments being mostly brought by those ° 
in attendance. The meeting convened again 
promptly at 13 o'clock P. M., and, after 
finishing the reports, a time was pleasantly 
spent in hearing the exercises of the ehildren, 

The bright and eager faces of these little 
ones, the sparkling eyes of others of this 
class, in the audience, have long been, to me, 
amongst the happy evidences of the useful- 
ness of these unions, as well as of the First- 
day Schools that they represent. 

First-day Schools are established institu 
tions in the Society of Friends, and they 
should receive fostering care, that they be 
properly conducted, and that while the Serip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament will be 
a prominent text book we should not make 
an ido! of them. 

A beloved minister recently told the writer 
that he could not take part in these schools 
because the Scriptures had an undue promi 
nence, and that some undertook to explain 
them that were incompetent. Said he, had 
I a class I would try to teach them the 
simple duties of life. I would tell them of 
truth as something better than falsehcod, of 
honesty as better than dishonesty, and so om 
to the end of the catalogue of the moral duties 
Oh! I said, how much the schools stand im 
need of such teachers—teachers that cam 
teach without a book. 

The early testimony of Friends, that the 
Bible must be kept in its place and never 
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be exalted above the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, or that free gift of the Divine Father, 
“the light that enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world,” must not be forgotten. 

Can any Friend that feels the importance 
of this view, and the Friend above alluded to 
is one, much longer withhold his or her influ- 
ence in these schools when this testimony of 
the early Friends is in danger? 

Jesus was not afraid to mingle with publi- 
cans and sinners, and some of His most in- 
structive lessons were to these. Should we 
not then imitate His example and impart 
“truths and testimonies” wherever and 
whenever they can act “with an elevating 
power upon a human spirit.” 

The Union closed about 3 o’clock, conclud 
ing to meet again at the same place the last 
Seventh-day of the Fourth month next, at 
103 A.M. As we separated, the impression 
was general that the meeting just closed was 
not behind its predecessors in interest. 

~  Tsos F. Seat. 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held on 
the 6th inst., was an occasion of unusual 
interest. The day was remarkably fine and 
the attendance larger, some thought, than 
for several years past. 

A number of ministers from other Quar- 
terly Meetings occupied seats in the galleries, 
among whom were Joseph Horner, Darling 
ton Hoopes, Joseph Livezey, Sarah Hoopes, 
Rhoda Lamb and Martha Travilla. 

The meeting gathered into an impressive 
silence, which was broken by a few words of 
exhortation. 

Soon after a fervent petition was offered 
for the various classes and conditions then 
present, and that all might be favored to 
enjoy a season of spiritual refreshment. 

Attention was called to the consideration 
of the testimony of Scripture that “in the 
beginning” God created man and breathed 
into him ‘the breath of life” and man be- 
came a living soul. “The Light” of which 
John testified is the life of the soul. “It 
does not lead all by the same way,” but all 
who mind this light will come at last into 
the heavenly enclosure, to the same peace and 
rest. 

Very searching were the admonitions and 
exhortations on this subject, during which 
a deep solemnity over spread the meeting, 
that gave evidence of the presence of the 
Great Master of Assemblies. 

The declaration of the blessed Jesus to the 
disciples of old, “Ye are the salt of the 
earth,” was revived. 
Friends, said the speaker, would scarcely be 











influence. 
cesses of nature, the vapors that arise from 
the ocean go forth on their mission to water 
aud refresh the thirsty land, and when they 
have accomplished their purposes they are- 
returned to the bosom of the ocean to be 
again taken up for the renewing of the earth. 
So, in the great ocean of the Father’s leve, 
we know of the puri‘ying and invigorating 
of our spiritual life. 
have always been a working people. 
the emergencies of the present there is an 
unerring guide ever unfolding the way of 












The small handful of 


missed from the multitudes of this great city, 
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when numbers are considered, yet they were 
compared to the salt and the principles they 
uphold as the savor of the salt to season and 
preserve the whole, and further; continued 
the speaker, if the salt have lost its savor it 
is good for nothing but to be cast under foot. 


But the Society of Friends has not lost its 
It may be compared to the pro- 


The people of God 
To meet 


life ; let us be faithful to this divine witness. 


It is not in the light that was given to the 


fathers of old, or, in later times, to George 
Fox, but in the light that comes fresh from 
the Father of Light to each individual, that. 
we must walk. 

Our duties to our beloved country were 


earnestly portrayed ; the motto of the nation, 


‘In God we trust,” was presented as an evi- 


dence that we should be a nation “ fearing 
God and hating covetousness;” all were 
exhorted to feel individually reapoasible, as 
citizens, for the maintenance of a good and 


righteous government. These brief notes 


can give but a faint outline of the deeply 
impressive exercises of the occasion. 


The: 
meeting was prolonged to an unusual length, 
yet few felt weariness or fatigue at its close. 
It was truly a baptizing season, one of the 
favored times of refreshment from the pres- 


ence of the Lord. A'l the representatives 


were present but one, who was detained by; 


sickness. 


At the business meetings which followed,. 


a minute for Joseph Horner, from Medford 


Monthly Meeting, with liberty to visit and 


appoint meetings in severa) Quarterly Meet 


ings was read, and appreciation of his Gos- 
pel labors expressed. The three queries 
usually answered were replied to and much 
excellent advice given, especially in regard 
to the attendance of Mid-week Meetings. 
Ioformation of the establishment of a Prepar- 
ative Meeting at Germantown was forwarded 
from Green S'reet Monthly Meeting, and 
united with. An interesting report of the 
labors of the Committee on Circular Meet- 
ings, containing a brief allusion to the valua- 
ble services of Mary A. Cox,a member of 
that committee, lately deceased, was read 
and united with, and a nominating Commit- 
tee was appointed to bring forward names of 
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Friends to constitute the committee for the 
-ensuing year. A nominating Committee for 
members of the Representative Committee 
was also appointed. A memorial for our 
friend, Lydia Gillingham, forwarded by Phila- 
-delphia Monthly Meeting, was read and 
directed to the Representative Committee. 

In the men’s branch an interesting inter- 
change of views on the temperance question, 
and its relation to “ Local Option ” occupied 
a considerable portion of the time of the 
meeting. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 17, 1877. 








Our Paper.—With the present issue the 
thirty-third volume of Friends’ Intelligencer 
closes. Thirty-three years represent the ave- 
rage duration of human life, and thus a whole 
generation has passed from the earth since 
this paper started on its mission. During 
this period new life has sprung up, new inter- 
ests have been awakened, and new impulses 
given to thought and action; yet the princi- 
ples which it has been the aim of its editors 
to uphold remain the same, for they are Di- 
vine—immortal, 

The adyance of civilization, the progress 
of those arts that increase the comforts of 
life, the rapid development of the resources 
-of nature, and the continued unfolding of 
her processes to the inquiring eye of the stu- 
dent and the scientist, mark the age upon 
which it has been the privilege of Friends’ 
Intelligencer to leave its impress, as one of 
the most remarkable in the history of the 
world. 

‘What it has contributed to this great ener- 
gizing power is very limited. Its place has 
heen small, too small, we think, when its ob- 
jects and aims are considered, and the un- 
measured need there is for just the kind of 
work it is intended to help forward. 

Yet, when we remember that even the little 
things that lie around, unnoticed by the care- 
less eye of man, are used for the accomplish- 
ment of the most stupendous purposes in na- 
ture, we feel encouraged to continue faithful to 
our mission, though it occupy small space in 
the world’s endeavor. 

Surely the seeds of Divine Truth, of peace, 
of charity, and of goodwill to all, of what 


———s 
ever race or complexion, sown along the Way: 
side by this little messenger—surely some of 
these may have found a lodgement in the 
world’s great field of Christian labor, and, in 
all these ycars of untiring, persistent effort, 
have ripened some golden grains for the gar. 
ner of the Great Husbandman. 

The “Association of Friends” now havin 
the editorial management of the Intelligencer 
feel that it is to the Society of Friends they 
must look for encouragement and the infly. 
ence and support that will enable them to 


| continue it and to widen its sphere of useful. 


ness. 
The prolonged embarrassment in business 


circles has materially affected our receipts, 
the number in arrears being in excess of any 
previous year, and the falling off in subserip. 
tions that usually follows a prostration in 
trade has been shared by us in common with 
others similarly engaged. We know that 
this statement will be unpleasant news to the 
large class of Friends who show their appre 
ciation of the labor of the editors by prompt 
remittances and a warm interest in its wel- 
fare. The subscription list of a denomina 
tional paper is mostly limited to those who 
are in sympathy with the form of religious 
thought which it represents, and cannot be 
issued at as low a rate as are the secular pa 
pers, which enter the homes of all classes, 
We say this in answer to an objection some 
times urged that the Intelligencer costs too 
much. Those who think so should remember 
that in order to reduce the price we need a 
large increase of paying subscribers. In the 
seven Yearly Meetings of Friends there are 
thousands who do not take or even see the 
paper. Are there not those in the several 
meetings that compose these bodies sufficiently 
interested to come to our aid and assist in ex 
tending the circulation of our periodical 
throughout the borders of our religious 
Society ? 





Frrst pay Scnoor Tracuinc.—A com 
munication from T. F. Seal, which will be 
found in our present number, gives a pleas 
ant account of the late meeting of the West 
ern Quarterly First-day School Union, at 
Kennett. Accompanying this was an essay 
read on that occasion, which contains many 
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good thoughts and useful suggestions to those 
engaged in the work of teaching and training 
the young. 

We are reminded that the Society of 
Friends has ever been concerned to exert the 
greatest vigilance in the religious education 
of its youth; but that much is yet undone, 
and that there is need of many more faithful 
laborers in this work. The present day loudly 
calls for zeal in the care of training the rising 
generation, on which the responsibility of the 
maintenance of our Society and the wider 
responsibility of American citizenship must 
soon rest. The writer expresses a fear lest 
inexperienced young persons should fall into 
the error of exalting the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament above the Divine, 
Ever-present Guide, to the efficacy of which 
Friends have ever been concerned to bear 


witness. 
We quite agree with the young Friend on 


this subject, but believe that if teachers of 
the First-day schools are themselves fully 
persuaded of the simple, beautiful truths of 
which our Society has been the advocate so 
long, they cannot do any wrong in presenting 
the wondrous records of the Scriptures to the 
minds of little children. 

There is no good reason, surely, why the 
youth of our Society should study less care- 
fully than other Christians the writings of 
“ Hebrew sage and bard ;” or why they should 
not be fully instructed in all that can be 
known of the life and ministry of the blessed 
Jesus. The deeds of His immediate success- 
ors should not be unfamiliar to any of our 
children, and we would encourage all teach- 
ers to pursue the work steadfastly and intelli- 
gently, without fear of any detriment to the 
Eternal Truth. 

Lessons of Divine goodness and wisdom 
are ever at hand, and the great Book of Na- 
ture is inexhaustible; but we should hesitate 
to say that it is “the only available means of 
conveying to the immature mind any definite 
conception of God and His attributes.” 


———-—»-<49—o— — 


An AppeaL.—The urgent necessities of 
the poor, this season, have created so great a 
demand upon the Central Employment Asso- 
ciation that its funds are nearly exhausted, 
and it is obliged to call upon its contributors, | 





and others, for aid, or close its labors at a 
time when destitution appears as great as it 
was at the beginning of the winter. Its aim 
is to help unskilled women, without a trade, 
to support themselves by sewing. The clothes, 
when made, are distributed to the most 
deserving, chiefly women and children. The 
members of the Association feel they have a 
claim upon the large-hearted and liberal to 
help them in a work which their experience 
has proved a good one. 

Donations can be sent to E. F. Williams, 


617 Franklin st., President; R. C. Bunting, 


2028 N. Twelfth st., Secretary; M. M. 
Scranton, 2015 Ogden st., Treasurer; or, 
Edward H. Walton, Friends’ Book Store, 
706 Arch st, 








DIED. 


RICH.—At her residence, Plumstead, Bucks co., 
Pa , Second month 2d, 1877, Rachel, widow of the 
late Jobn Rich, in the 87th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 


ROBERTS.—On the 26th of Eleventh month, 
1876, at his residence in Huntsville, Indiana, Jesse 
W. Roberts, in the 68th year of bis age. 

ROBERTS.—On the 10th of Twelfth month, 
1876, Anne C., wife of Jesse W. Roberts, both mem- 
bers of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 


SMEDLEY —On the 2d of Sixth month, 1876, 
Susan Smedley, in the 65th year of ber age ; a mem- 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

TAYLOR.—On the 16th of First month, 1877, at 
her residence in West Pike run township, Washing- 
ton co., Pa., Elizabeth Taylor in the 97th year of 
her age; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. 

UPDEGRAFF.—On the 28th of Tenth month, 
1876, after a short illness at her residence in Coler- 
ain township, Belmont co., Ohio, Mary Ann, widow 
of Israel Updegraff, in the 81st year of herage; a 
valued elder of Concord Monthly Meeting. 

Diligent and persevering in the attendance of 
meetings, and in all that related to the spiritual ad- 
vancement of those with whom she mingled, she 
was seldom absent from her accustomed place, 
where she evinced by her solemn demeanor that her 
spirit was exercised in travail for a deeper indwell- 
ing in the life and power of truth. 

Her long acquaintance with the usages of society 
(having been the efficient Clerk of Obio Yearly 
Meeting of Women Friends’ for many years), added 
to her clear spiritual perception of right and truth, 
caused her to be looked upon as a pillar in the 
church, and her loss is keenly felt by the little meet- 
ing of which she was a member. 

It may be truly said that she was one of those 
that soared above the trials and vicissitudes of time 
with a devotion and energy for the cause of truth, 
and the happiness of mankind that seemed to fear 
no labor nor sacrifice. When far advanceed in life, 


the care of a family of four grand-children, who 
were left orphans, devolved upon her, which trust 
she fulfilled with great maternal care and solicitude 
for their present and future welfare. 
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By her genial, pleasant and sympathizing spirit Many of the provisions of the will it wag 
she had endeared herself to all classes with whom impossible to carry out; others operated dig. 
she was scquainted. 7 advantageously. Much expensive litigation 
‘ Love and love only is the loan for love. a. te test ouls bal Sache 1 
And this seemed to be the principle that actuated, ensued, the Jast sul eing aec ed in 1872, 
and was the guiding star of the life of our dear de- It was found necessary to divide the estate 
parted friend, who has finished her work and was | between the two cities. The Baltimore por. 
at peace, as we fully believe, with her Heavenly tion in 1872 amounted to $650,000, besides 
Father and witb all mankind. considerable real estate in Louisiana, as yet 
unsold. In the year named, the trustees pur- 
chased eight hundred and thirty-five acres of 
land on the Western Maryland railroad, 
twelve miles from Baltimore, repaired the 
large dwelling thereon, and Eleventh mo, 
21st, 1873, opened a farm school with twenty. 
one boys, which number has been increased 
to fifty—the total capacity of the house. 


































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOHN M’DONOGH’S LEGACY. 


In Friends’ Almanac for 1877, on page 59, 
is an article headed “Make your wills,” in 
which it is stated that twenty-three years ago 
JohnMcDonogh died in New Orleans, leaving 
three millions of dollars to that city and 
Baltimore. “The heirs determined to break 
the document and get the property, and the 
result is that all but $25,000 of that great 
sum has been wasted in carrying on the legal 
contests: and this bids fair to follow the rest.” 


This item was clipped from a newspaper by 
a Friend, who aided in compiling the almanac, 
presuming it was true. A letter from my 
friend Edward Stabler, Jr., of Baltimore, ac- 
companied by the report of the trustees to the 
Mayor and city council of Baltimore, shows a 
very different state of affairs as the actual 
facts. From this report I condense some 
account of the testator and the present con- 
dition of the funds, so far as Baltimore is 
eoncerned. 


John McDonogh was born near Baltimore, 
Twelfth mo. 29th, 1779, of poor parents, who 
seem to have given him the best education 


Poor boys of good character, of respectable 
associations in life, residents of the city of 
Baltimore, are admitted between the ages of 
tev and fourteen years, and retained until 
sixteen years of age, although this arrange. 
ment has been somewhat modified. Part of 
the regulation is the organization of the school 
into a military company with drills daily, 
The assets on the first of the present year are 
put down at $824,029.74, besides some 40. 
000 or more acres of land, at present unpro 
ductive of income. 


There was a surplus during the year of. 
$15,062.68, and as the debt incurred at the 
opening of the school has all been paid, there 
will be a surplus equal or greater than this 
annually to be appropriated to the erection of 
new and larger buildings. This being only 
the Baltimore share, it will be seen that the 
statement in the almanac was far from the 
truth. 











within their reach, and who were especially 
careful of his moral and religious training. 


He was trained to mercantile pursuits, and 
removed in 1803 to New Orleans, where he 
steadily amassed wealth. He gradually with- 
drew from society, and became more and 
more economical in his habits, until at last 
his whole nature became absorbed in the care 
and increase of his property. Exacting in his 
business relations, haughty and reserved with 
his fellow-men, he, during the latter part 
of his life, lived in the plainest manner, sur- 
rounded only by the faithful slaves, for whose 
welfare he showed the greatest solicitude, and 
for whose comfort he provided liberally. 
He died Tenth mo., 27th, 1850, and in his 
will, made twelve years previously and kept 
strictly secret, he provided for the colonization 
of his slaves in Liberia, and their establish- 
ment there. The mass of his property (amount- 
ing in all to $1,400,000), was left to the cities 
of New Orleans and Baltimore, for the edu- 
eation of poor boys—an idea which it would 


seem he had had in view the greater part of 


his life. 


dinary men of the day. 


J. M. T., Jr. 


—— +0 


THOMAS EDWARD, THE NATURALIST. 
The granting of a pension of £50 a year 


Queen Victoria to Thomas Edward, of B 
Scotland, has been the occasion of making 


public the history of one of the most extraor 
A brief sketch of his 
life is given in the London Standard, and it 
shows how much may be done in the purauit 
of science by one in humble circumstances and 
in the midst of the daily struggle for bread. 


Thomas Edward, the correspondent, and a& 
sistant of very many of our best naturalista,a 
man whose communicati.ns have been com 
spicuous in all the journals voted to natural 
science ; a man of such stanuing that the Lin- 
nan Society appointed him an associate, has 
for fifty years worked at a shoemaker’s bench 
in an obscure Scotch town. The story of his 
life is a brief and simple one. His father was 
a weaver and « militiaman. The child, as 
goon as he could walk, evinced an intense love 
for natural history. He was scolded, he was 
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beaten, he was locked up, but even at the age 
of five years no threats of punishment could 
keep him at home. He was sent to three 
schools, and was expelled from each for com- 
ing in with his pockets filled with creeping 
things. At six years old he was put to work 
in a tobacco factory ; two years later in a cot 
ton mill; at eleven he was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker, and as a shoemaker he has worked 
ever since, hating the trade with all his heart. 
From the day he entered the tobacco factory 
until now, every spare minute of his time has 
been given to natural history. For twenty 
years he slept out under hedges or among 
rocks, because his work ended at nine at night 
and began at six, and he could then watch and 
catch the night-flying insects and animals, and 
get some hours of daylight hunting before he 
went to work. Only when his constitution 
was completely broken down by rheumatism 
and by accidents, such as falls from rocks, did 
he give up this habit of spending every night 
except Saturday away from home. When in- 
capacitated by ill health from night work, he 
took to research among the waters of the Mo- 
ray Frith, and in this, as in the other branches 
of study he pursued, he added very largely to 
the lists of British zoology. As an example, 
we may state that in crustacea alone he not 
only found large numbers of species not hith- 
erto known to Great Britain, but he discovered 
26 absolutely new species. 

But he was not merely a collector, he was 
an observer; he would spend hours in watch- 
ing the habits of new creatures, even at the 
risk of losing them, and all which could be 
taken alive he kept with the greatest care, 
under the condition most favorable to them in 
order to observe them more closely. Once he 
made a great venture to get from his hated 
stall. He brought a magnificent collection of 
hundreds of cases to Aberdeen, and opened a 
museum. The birds, insects, fish and plants 
were of his collecting, preserving and stuffing, 
the boxes of his own construction. The few 
scientific men who went to see the museum 
marveled at the extraordinary collection—but 


fatigue and hardship, prevented him from 
working at his trade. His greatest hope and 
aim has always been to obtain the curatorship 
or sub-curatorship of a museum, where, with 
a salary of some 50/. or 60/. a year, he could 
keep his family, have access to a library, and 
work at his beloved science—not a very lofty 
ambition for one of the most unwearied work- 
ers in the book of Nature, but a hope never 
until now realized. 

That such should be the case is a disgrace 
to his fellow-townsmen of Banff, it is a re- 
proach to his countrymen at large, who have 
the name of being always so ready to give a 
helping hand to a fellow-Scotsman, and it is 
the reverse of creditable to naturalists and 
zoologists at large, for there is not even the 
excuse of ignorance to he pleaded. 

Sixteen years since, Mr. Smiles published 
the case in his well-knowa book on the self- 
help, but the story of his struggles, his energy, 
and his discoveries elicited no helping hand. 
Thomas Edward has lived what may be called 
humanly a blameless life, and has brought up 
and educated a family of eleven children, who 
have all turned out well.—Del. Co. Rep. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
READING FOR CHILDREN. 


Some very good thoughts and reflections 
on this subject find expression in a recent 
discourse by D. Otis Kellogg, of this city. He 
complains ot the weak, sensational character 
of the mass of books prepared for children. 
Many books professing to teach Christian 
doctrine are written by weak zealots, eager to 
teach where abler writers are afraid to ven- 
ture, or are the work of those more ambitious 
to make a book that will sell than to do any- 
body good. For the use of children it is 
surely not at all needful that a book shall be 
new or even of recent origin. Emerson ad- 
vises that we shall read no book till it has 
been published at least a year. 

“A really good book, worth your time to 
read, will not spoil in one year, nor in a hun- 
did nothing; other people kept away. Inajdred years. Frothy work grows colorless 
few weeks Edward was ruired. His savings|and insipid by short waiting. It is a silly 
had all been spent, and he had to sell his mag- | fashion to get the popular book of the hour, 
nificent collection of over ten thousand speci-|so as to be able to say promptly that you 
mens, the work of fifteen years of intense labor, | have read what everybody else is reading. 
and this left him so absolutely penniless that | By observing this rule of waiting, time will 
he had to walk back to Banff, leaving his wife | make a judgment on the merits of a book for 
and children behind him until he could earn | you, and you will be saved a great deal of 
money to pay for their conveyance. Many | trouble.” 
men after sucha misfortune would have broken | Of coursa, the first requisite in a book for 
down ; but Edward began again with, if possi- | the children’s library is athoroughly healthful, 
ble, greater energy than before, and has since | moral tone; but in order to insure this there 
amassed several most extensive collections, |is no need that all manner of worldly good 
but only over and over again to have to sell | shall be the inevitable reward of righteous- 
them when illness, brought on from exposure, | ness. The reward of virtue is not always 
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bread, and goodness is beautiful enough to 
be desired for her own sake, even in adversity. 

“There must be something spiritual in art, 
the impress of a sound, great heart, full of 
insight and pure feeling. Soa book need 
not depend on its plot, nor on a scheme of 
rewards and punishments to do a noble work, 
There is that in goodness which makes it 
seem more beautiful and alluring the more 
severely it is tried; and if a writer is a 
genuine artist, full of enthusiasm for true and 
high things, he will make his reader sympa- 
‘thize with excellence in all situations, and to 
despise baseness even in the most glittering 
success. Nay, he will know how to lead you 
to the good in even infirm and weak natures, 
and fill the heart with compassion and all 
generous and healthful impulses. But it is not 
easy for persons not trained to finer criticism 
of books to decide when they have this quality 
in a genuine way. Moreover, if they can tell 
it when they find it, they have not time to 
search out of the vast quantity of literature 
just this kind of work. ‘The problem is a diffi- 
cult one. But there are some helps to finding 
it. To some extent one may rely on publish- 
ers. There are some houses oi excellent 
character that seldom let an inferior book pass 
from their presses. Strahan has such an one 
in London, Scribner in New York, Fields in 
Boston, and, I think, very fair work in this re- 
spect is done by Lippincott, of this city. Still 
more secure is it to adhere to authors whom 
you know to have done admirable work once. 
The disadvantage of this is that there is a 
sameness in each writer’s work, and after you 
have got the tone and style of one book, 
other books by the same author will be chiefly 
entertaining rather than sources of new in- 
struction. But in the face of the very hard 
problem of finding thoroughly wholesome 
reading for children, it is better to secure 
freshness, purity and worth, than to endanger 
these for the sake of larger culture. Now, I 
think one can feel entirely safe in the hands 
of such writers as the author of ‘ Prudy 
Books,’ for very little children, or of Hans 
Andersen, Geo. MacDonald, Mrs, Charles, 
who wrote the ‘Schonberg Cotta Family,’ 
Louisa Alcott, and of Maria Edgeworth 
among the earlier writers. This is by no 
means a complete list, as, with a limited ac- 
quaintance with such literature, I could very 
much extend it, hut it is a very fair sample 
list—a good illustration of what I mean. 
None of these writers will do your children 
harm. And now, with an admirable descrip- 
tion of what reading for children should be, 
from the pen of Alexander Strahan, we will 
leave this branch of the subject for some few 
euggestions as to the requirements of children 
of different ages. Mr. Strahan says: ‘ Liter- 
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ature for boys and girls, as distinguished from 
children, must be forward looking and full of 
spirit and enterprise, and quick with thew. 
blood of youth. It must be full of incideng 
and picture, its motif must be will and feeling 
rather than ideas. It must be goody. 
goody, and it certainly must not be pradieh 
Perfectly pure and modest, of course it mug 
be, but it must be gay and fresh. And the 
spirit of divine obligation and human seryigg 
must be everywhere present, though nowher 
obtruded,’ ‘ ‘ : . 

“The first faculty that awakes in the 
child’s mind is that of simple observation 
and for want of any better employment of 
its growing knowledge, it undertakes to jm). 
tate all that is imitable near it. It learng by 
imitation; gets words by hearing them ; 
learns prayers and songs by rote. It is the 
age when the child is, in quick alternations of 
play, a horse, or a pussy cat, or a doggy, org 
faithful imitator of what the parents do. JU; 
to this point there will be very little readi 
done by the child, but much can be told to it, 
Little songs, with a simple rhythm about what 
the birds and lambs do, and pictures and 
things to be seen and handled are the order 
of the day. When the child is advanced 
enough to read for itself, it will have consid. 
erable information, but there will be no order 
in it nor command of it. In this chaotic 
state of mind, when everything is fresh and 
wonderful, the imagination will be especially 
active. It is the child’s resource for getti 
some meaning out of what it has notice 
Here the fable comes into effective use. The 
peculiar nature of different animals is taught; 
the charm of their talking and thinking 
excites the fancy endlessly, while it cultivates 
a sympathy with nature, and many a moral 
gets deeply fixed in the heart by these anee 
dotes. Simple stories of child-life, told ing 
fresh, crisp way, leading the child to consid 
erate ways and to some sense of its power to 
give pain or pleasure, will be thoroughly 
relished. And the heroic stories of the 
Bible, especially those culled from the earliest 
writings therein, as they may be found in 
Genesis, Judges and the first book of Samuel, 
will fall in with the child’s susceptibilities, 

** Next comes the time of inquiry, of whieh 
the features are a curiosity that is not content 
without handling things, and getting in the 
way of your work, and making all kinds of 
experiments. There is hunger for informs 
tion, and ‘with ita spirit of enterprise and ad 
venture. Such a condition of mind can be 
healthfully employed in books of natural hie 
tory, as the description of the habits of ank 
mals and plants. Books of travel, showing 
the features of foreign countries and people, 
as well as of one’s own land, will be read 
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th avidity. The appetite for adventure 
ng ud with such books as the Swiss 
Family Robinson and Robinson Crusoe. 
But it will not do to gratify curiosity and the 
love of enterprise alone. The emotional 
nature must be looked after. Excellent work 
can be done with allegory and_ parable. 
Pilgrim’s Progress and the Holy War belong 
here; and now is the time to turn to the 
peautiful parables of the Saviour. I should 
think, too, that those psalms which are known 
to commemorate especial events in David’s 
life might be explained in connection with 
those events, and so become full of interest 
and life. 

Now the child is advancing quite rapidly 
in knowledge, and its life begins to have its 
regular disciplines, for the child must learn 
to think. Maturer books are required, and 
the power of reflection must be trained. 
Deeper insight, closer observation, and the 
habit of looking into the relation of things 
to each other are to be sought. Accounts of 
discoveries by voyages to distant lands and 
of inventions awaken that sense of the con- 
nection of things and the value of thought- 
ful attention. History may begin in the 
mythological tales of the ancient nations 
and in their early legends. Here, too, fall in 
the books of Numbers, the Kings and the 
historical books of the New Testament.” 

The young reader is now prepared to enter 
the vast field of literature which our lan- 
guage presents; and with the advice of an 
experienced and thoughful friend, who has 
tasted of the delights of pure literature, he 
may be trusted to examine and follow his 
own impulses. 

“His tastes would not be dulled by over- 
stimulation, nor perverted by ill-toned and 
ill constructed books, nor made one-sided by 
acourse of reading with too little variety. 
There would be a healthful mental appetite, 
and its cravings would lead to the choice of 
pure and profitable books.” 

The writer apologizes for not laying more 
stress upon strictly religious reading. He 
tells us that his aim has been to shield the 
little ones from offence, to guard their reli- 
gious sensitiveness, rather by pointing out a 
course of secular reading that would not 
impair it, than by directly showing how most 
to nurture it. 

The subject is one of such great importance, 
and the work of critically examining the 
books for our First-day School libraries is so 
tedious, that it would be well if those who 
are searching for jewels, among the moun- 
tains of books offered, would let their happy 
discoveries be known. 

We want the mental food to be placed be- 
fore the young to be pure in moral tone, to 
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be simple and true to nature in its presenta- 
tions of scenes of human life, and to be free 
from unhealthy theological bias. [tis equally 
needful that the books shall be attractive 
enough to be eagerly sought; for no profit 
is to be expected where no pleasure is taken. 
We want a free interchange of sentiment 
between liberal and enlightened minds on 
this important subject. S. R. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
VALUE OF EDUCATION. 

A few weeks ago this incident occurred in 
a Friend’s primary school. During the reci- 
tation of the reading class, the discussion 
arose among the boys concerning the value 
of an education—whether it was better to 
spend money now to get a “schooling,” or to 
have it put away in bank until they grew up 
and were ready to start out for themselves. 

One little boy said, “ If a lot of money was 
saved up for us until we grow up, we might 
lose it, and then would not know how to get 
any more; but an education we cannot lose.” 

Another said, “If we kave an education 
we can use it to start in business. If my 
father will only give me a good education, } 
can then take care of myself.” They were 
upanimous in the decision that an education 
was of more value than any amount of money. 
Wealth is but a soap-bubble; knowledge is 
solid granite. 

Would it not be well if some of the older 
ones took a lesson from this juvenile de- 
cision? Many young men think that money 
is the “one thing needful,” that it will buy 
them both happiness and fame. To be able 
to read and write (some do not aspire to this 
even) is sufficient for a mechanic they think. 
One man said of his son, “‘ What does he 
want of an education, he will never be noth- 
ing buta farmer?” “ No, they don’t never 
expect to be nothing ” but mere clodhoppers. 
Money and time spent on learning are money 
and time thrown away. This, readers, is false 
economy. 

He who lives without calling into use the 
functions of the mind is not living, but merely 
breathing. The educated mechanic does better 
work than the ignorant one. The latter, even 
if a good mechanic, seldom makes a thorough 
and efficient foreman. 

Burke says: “ Education is the defence of 
nations.” Public schools have been called 
“the bulwark of our freedom.” If ours 
would be a prosperous and happy nation, the 
masses must be educated else the ignorant 
will ever constitute a majority. Our own 
safety, as a free and independent people, de- 
pends upon our lifting them out of the ruts of 
ignorance, prejudice and superstition, into the 
level of a higher and broader road of knowl- 

edge, justice and truth. 
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“To live is not merely to breathe, it is to 
act—it is to make use of our organs, senses, 
faculties, of all those parts of ourselves which 
give us the feeling of existence,” says Rous- 
seau. Horace Mann says, ‘As an apple is 
not, in any proper sense, an apple until it is 
ripe, so a human being is not, in any proper 
sense, a human being until he is educated.” 

Education is but a development of those 
powers which God designed should be used. 
May every young person feel it to be his duty 
to be versed in the rudiments of an education 
at least. Do not leave it until too late, for 
then most assuredly you will regret the oppor- 
tunity lost, precious moments wasted and 
gone forever. To the young man it is not 
yet too late to retrieve, in part, past de- 
linquencies. One of our presidents began his 
education by studying and reciting to his 
wife. Two hours per day, or even one, spent 
in study or good reading, in a tew years will 
fill and store your mind with much useful 
information. In five years two hours spent 
in study amount to six huadred school days. 
“So long as thou art ignorant, be not ashamed 
to learn.” “ Better be unborn than un- 
taught; for ignorance is the root of misfor- 
tune.” “Ignorance, when voluntary, is crim- 
inal.” Such are the expressions of a few 
noble and worthy men. No man can enjoy 
life without he knows how to live, and no 
man can live rightly without being educated. 

First mo., 1877. A We. oe 





From the Public Ledger. 
THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 


In December, 1845, in the Department of 
the Vosges, Xavier Thiriat, a boy of ten, ac- 
companied four young girls of about the 
same age tothe church. They had to cross a 
brook, over which was placed a single loose 
plank. The boy crossed safely, the first girl 
who attempted it, fell in. The boy jumped 
in, pulled her out, and then, walking in the 
water, guided each of the girls across. Some 
time was lost by this, and the party reached 
church late. Xavier, ashamed of being late, 
did not go up to the stove, but kept behind. 
He reached home chilled, a dangerous disease 
followed, by which he was left a complete 
cripple for life; his only mode of moving 
about was on hands and knees, so completely 
were his legs paralyzed an distorted. Com- 
ing of very poor people, there was every pros- 
pect that Thiriat would be a heavy charge to 
his family and a wretched burden to himeelf. 
Instead of this, he reached manhood bright, 
cheerful and intelligent. Reading all the 
few books which he could lay hold of, he was 
soon the best educated man in his district, 
and rapidly acquired extensive influence, 
which was always used for good. He induced 



































the young people to read and to study. Some 
contributions to the local newspapers, the 
Echo des Vosges, attracted attention and made 
him known, the result of which was that fap. 
ther intellectual opportunities were extended 
to him. He made himself a good botanist, 
meteorologist and geologist, instructed other 
in these branches, and procured the founda. 
tion of several local libraries. He could no 

however, be satisfied without achieving hig 
complete independence and earning his sup. 
port. He obtained che position of manager of 
the telegraph at a neighboring town, was made 
secretary to the Mayor, became a fr vorite cor. 
respondent of several agricultural papers, 
and received the highest reward of the 
French “ Franklin Society ”—its gold medal, 


All this was accomplished by native foree 


of character and strong religious feeling, 
under circumstances not merely adverse, but 
at first sight absolutely hopeless. A horrible 
deformity, intense suffering, absence of ip. 
struction, crushing poverty—all these disabilj. 
ties were overcome unaided, and this ignorant 
and crippled lad made himself the light, in. 
tellectual and moral, of his whole district, 


—_—_—_———-_ £60 


BANES AND ANTIDOTES OF DomeEsmig 
Lire.—The banes of domestic life are little 
ness, falsity, vulgarity, harshness, scolding, 
vociferation, and incessant issuing of super 
fluous prohibitions and orders, which are re 
garded as impertinent interferences with the 
general liberty and repose, and are provoca 
tive of rankling and explosive sentiments, 


The blessed antidotes that sweeten and enrich . 


domestic: life are refinement, high aims, great 
interests, soft voices, quiet and gentle man- 
ners, magnanimous tempers, forbearance from 
all unnecessary command or dictation, and 
general allowances of mutual freedom. Love 
makes obedience lighter than liberty. Man 
wears a noble allegiance, not as a collar but 
as a garland. The graces are never so lovely 
as when waiting on the virtues; and, where 
they thus dwell together, they make a heay- 
enly home.— Christian Reformer. 





THE MINISTRY OF PAIN. 


“OQ Thou, most present in our paths 
When least thy steps we see! 
Amid these wrecks of earthly hopes 
I breathe my prayer to Thee. 


“ What though this house thy hand has built 
Must in these ruins full! 
My soul shall rise, sustained by Thee, 
Serene above them all. 


‘¢ And pain, which in the long, long hours, 
Keeps on by night and day, 
Through these fast crumbling walls to Thee 
Finds a new opening way ; 
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“For through the rents already made 
I see thy glorious face, 
And songs unheard by mortal ears 
Chant thy redeeming grace. 


for clathing called “ Alpaca.” The fabric is 
supposed to be woven from the wool of the 
Peruvian sheep, whence its name. The 
higher grades come from this wool; the lower 
from such as nearest resemble it. He was 
noted in England for his practical liberality 
to his workmen. In 1853, having been pre- 
viously engaged with others as a manufactur- 
er, he founded an establishment on the banks 
of the river Aire, above Shipley, to which he 
gave a name compounded of his own and 
that of the river, Saltaire. The main build- 
ing was “such a palace of industry as Eng- 
land had never seen,” and with the adjoining 
structures now covers twenty acres of ground. 
Beginning with the erection of comfortable 
buildings for his work people he pushed “ town 
building,” till in 1872 Saltaire numbered 
nearly a thousand houses. The house archi- 
tecture is all graceful—making very sightly 
streets—and the dwellings are fitted up with 
modern appliances for health and comfort, 
and accommodate not only the persons 
directly employed in the works, but the var- 
ious trades and callings, professions and di- 
versions which a town calls for. Saltaire is, 
in fact, a complete miniature city, with 
beautiful, comfortable dwellings and small 
gardens for its population of working people, 
and is free from the eyesores and nuisances 
which are too often found in the quarters of 
other towns and cities inhabited by workmen 
and their families—Publie Ledger. 


“Oh! build anew this mortal frame, 
And make it serve Thee still, 
Or make these ministries of pain 
Their blessed end fulfill, 


“That, held and chastened by thy hand 
I yet may come to Thee, 
Subdued and ripened for the work 
Of immortality. 


“For there, upon the immortal shores, 
The throngs in white array 
Come from these ministries of pain 
To serve Thee night and day.” 


—__——- ~0m 


‘‘OUT OF WORK.” 
BY MARY D. BRINE. 


What need to tell the tale of want and woe, 
Of anxious days and nights bereft of sleep, 
When pale with care, the mother of your child 
Can only nestle at your side and weep; 
While to your eyes the future holds no ray 
Of light, to bid you hope for welcome day? 


Ay! “Out of Work !” it is the self-same ery 
That thousands now are echoing through the land. 
And well for those—it is—who grope their way, 
If still they cling to the all-saving Hand 
Which reaching thro’ the gloom for such as 
you 
Will never fail in strength and comfort true. 


And you, who have the power to give relief, 
O man of wealth and ease, use well that power, 
For ah! who.knows, perhaps his future paths, 
Your words will shape for good or ill, this hour. 
And you, with Jines in pleasant places cast, 
Guard well your brother till his grief is past. 





He has the largest life who lives in tho 
lives of the largest nnmber of people. 





Oh, there are homes where sorrow ne’er is known, 
And there are homes, as well, where it abides 
From morn till night, while close beside the door 
The wolf with cruel fangs keeps watch besides, 
Despair and hope are battling day by day, 

Be yours the will to drive despair away. 


- A Japanese LEGEND. — The Japanese 
have a curious legend of a stonecutter, who 
became discontented with his lot in life. He 
firat expressed the very common wish, ‘‘ Oh 
that I were rich.” This being granted by 
the gods, he next wished to become a king, so 
that he might have power. In this station he 
still found a source of discontent; so after 
many changes he wished to become a rock, 
which even the floods could not move; this 
being granted, he for a time enjoyed his new- 
ly acquired power, for neither the burnin 

sun, rushing wind, nor roaring flood had 
power to mov@him. But one day a man with 
a sharp chisel and heavy hammer came 
along, and began to cut stones out of the 
rock, and the rock said, “ What is this, that 
the man has power over me, and can cut 
stones out of my bosom? I am weaker than 
he. I should like to be that man!” And 
there came an angel out of heaven who said, 
“ Be this as you have said,” and the rock be- 
came a stonecutter, and he cut stones with 
hard labor for small wages and was contented. 





Do not expect in health to have all the 
feelings which belong to the last hours; we 
cannot practice the resignation, nor experience 
the comforts which only come when they are 
needed. God will see to it that His children 
are supported in that new, strange hour. 
With the experience will come the revela- 
tion. 





Str Trrus Satt.—Among recent deaths of 
eminent benefactors of the human race is 
that of Sir Titus Salt, a great manufacturer 
and improver of the condition of working 
people. Though by name known to but a 
comparatively small portion of the people of 
this country, he is known by his works to 
more people than any single person now liv- 
ing. He was the originator of that material 
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ITEMS. 


Srverat Russian socialists have been sentenced 
to penal servitude. 


Tus Jews are returning to Palestine in large 
numbers, especially from England, the restoration 
of Jerusalem and the foundation of a Jewish repub- 
lic being the aim that carries them thither. 


On the 8th inst., Victoria, Queen of England, 
opened the British Parliament in person. In her 
speech she referred to the Eastern question, ex- 
pressing hopes of a peaceful settlement. The policy 
of the government was discussed in both Houses of 
Parliament, and any intention of going to war was 
disavowed. 


Tue British authorities are taking rigorous mea- 
sures to prevent the spread of the rinderpest 
among the herds of the United Kingdom. The pub- 
lic alarm arises from infected cattle having been 
landed at Deptford from Germany, where in Silesia 
and the Hartz Mountains the plague exists to a dan- 
gerous extent. 


A TELEGRAM from France to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution announces that Borelly, on the night of 
the 8th inst., discovered a comet, in right ascension 
17 hours, 13 minutes, declension 1 degree, 37 min- 
utes south; daily motion plus 1 minute, 44 seconds 
in right ascension, and plus 3 degrees, 7 minutes in 
declination. The comet basa brilliant round nucleus. 


A CABLE telegram from Versailles states, that on 
the 5th inst., “in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Or- 
dinaire (Radical Republican), member for Lyons, 
questioned the government as to what steps it in- 
tended to take to alleviate tlle distress among the 
workmen of Lyons. M. Ordinaire stated that 50,- 
000 operatives were thrown out of employment in 
consequence of low wages and the dearness of raw 
silk, which had risen 80 per cent. in price.” 


Tue decline in the importation of Swiss watches 
to this country is very great. In 1872 we received 
366,000 watehes from Switzerland; the number 
imported has since decreased annually, until last 
year, according to the telegraphic report, it fell to 
76,400. This result is traceable mainly to our rapid 
progress in watcnmaking, which gives our factories 
command of the home market, and enables them to 
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sell from 20,000 to 30,000 watches yearly in Europe 
and Australia. 


AN association of ladies has been formed in Bos. 
ton entitied the “ Boston University Women’s Edu. 
cational Society,” for the purpose of promoting th 
higher education of women. The society proposgy 
to aid needy students by gifts and loans, and algy 
to found resident and traveling fellowships, to en. 
courage original research, and in general to afforg 
to young women all the educational facilities noy 
accessible only to young men. A fund amount. 
ing to $40,000 has already been accumulated— 
Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


In the silver mines of Laurium only the slags Jef 
by the ancient Greeks are at present worked off, ip 
order to gain, after an improved modern meth 
silver still left in that dross. This refuse ore js 
probably about 2,000 years old. Among it the seeq 
of a species of glaucium or poppy was found, which 
had slept in the darkness of the earth during al} 
that time. After a little while, when the slags wer 
brought up and worked off at the melting ovens, 
there suddenly arose a crop of glaucium plants, 
with a beautiful yellow flower, of a kind unknowg 
in modern botany, but which is described by Pliny 
and others as a frequent flower in ancient Greece — 
London Examiner. 


THE emancipation of Brazilian slaves is progress. 
ing in a slow but continuous manner, according to 
recent statistics. In the province of Goyaz, the 
8,903 slaves registered in 1872 had, on the 31st of 
December, 1875, become reduced to 17,888 by 357 
deaths, 222 liberations and 436 removals. At the 
same date there existed 921 free born children of 
slaves. In the province of Pernambuco, during the 
same four years, the 106,201 slaves diminished, 
3,386 by deaths and 1,049 by emancipations. From 
September 28th, 1871, to the end of December last, 
the number of children of slaves born free under 
the law of 1871 was 12,312, of whom 2,802 died, 
leaving 9,510. In the province of San Paulo there 
died, from April, 1872, to the end of 1875, of the 
147,746 slaves registered, 8,561 and 3,410 were 
emancipated. In 111 of the 151 parishes the free. 
born births were 18,176, of whom 5,861 had died. 
Evening Telegraph. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Second month 12th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 

Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
MM iscaihisscseasclsicnastsusasconske 10514@106 ¥ | 
UB. O86 BUG cscccecesccccccecsecsvee 114 @114% | 












PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE.; Amonce the items in the River and Har 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 
Subject to Market Auctuations. 


bor bli] are $35,000 for the improvement of 
the Delaware river, below Petty’s Island; 
| $800 for an ice harbor at Chester, and $34- 
000 for the harbor and breakwater at Wil- 





UZ, B. Co SL Seveerrccceqesonscosecoss 112%,@113% | Butter, Prints, perth. 30@ 35) mington, Del. 

U. 8. 5—20s 6°65 D....ccccccccees 110K@110% Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 22@ = 25! 

WG 66 988 icsss hi ccssnstiscseis: 110%@11114 lll., Ia., Mich., Wis.. “ 2@ 27| 

U. 8. 5s ’81 r.. 110°4@11144 | N. Y. State Firxins, “ 27@ 29| In England, the trade in American bed 
U. B. CULTeNCy......-eesseereeee 1234@ Eggs—Fresh, per d0Z......+0 23@ 25/| and mutton is increasing, 700 tons some 
State 6s Zu Series..........000 101 @l101% Western, extra.............. @ 2 | times arriviog at Liverpool in one day, 
State 6s 3d series... Y@1t2 Poultry—Chickens, dry- | They sell immediately, and are now mat 
City 6s — ebecouseese orks b PR tc ane ay per lb. es 15 | keted in Loiidon, Liverpool, Manchester, 

a oe @1074% Turkeys, per Ib.........00 2¢ 14 | Sheffiel irmi } 

Siieaigdeame peer ren | & % pe? » per a a heffield, Birmingham, Nottingham, and 





@ Lard, prime, Mod 
Reading Railroad c m 7s r... 99144@ 92 


Live Chickens... 


@l1 
Live Calves, prime milch.. 7 @ 8 


10@ 14/| many other towns. : 





- 9@ 10} 
evcssneccese 10@ 11% | 
| THE United States Senate has passeds 


Cam & Amb R R m 6s ’89......109744@ PremeGneep, == ™ssties 44@ 514 | bill “to encourage telegraphic communice 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 444@ 4614 | Spring Lambs, per head..... 4 00@ 5 00 tion between aanentencalh Europe.” “It 
Reading Railroad... ceerenseeees 12 @ 15 Potatoes, white, per bbl....... 3 50@ 4 00 | authorizes Ferdinand C. Latrobe, William 
Philadeiphia and Erie R.R. 13 @ Sweet, “ sesso 3 00@ 4 00 | F. Frick and Robert Garrett, of Maryland, 
Minehill Railroad....... saeanees 4634@ Apples, choice, eS Meee 2 00@ 2 50| to lay and maintain a line of submarine 
United Railroads of N. J....138 @139}4 | Cabbage, per 100... 7 00@10 00 cables to Europe, with Baltimore as the 
Empire Transportation....... 50 @ | Cranberries, per crate....... 2 75@ 3 25| American terminus, at least one cable to 


- 388 @ Wheat, new, 
-- 314@ 32 | Corn, white, new, 


Central Transportation.... 
Ins. Co. of N. America.... 







Fire Association..... --290 @310 Yellow, 
American Buttonhole........ 18 @ 1834 Oats, 
Philadelphia Nat. Bank...... 1864@187 | 

Bank of N. America.........++ 2604%@ | 


per bu,... 1 45@ 1 55 | be laid and operated within three years 


“ ... 55@ 59| from the passage of the act, and the rate 
“ 4» 55@ 57 | over such cable to be one shilling, British 
“4.  88@ 45] currency, per word.” 





Cheese—N., Y. Factory, p. tb. 44%@ 15 
Western, full cream, “ 1334@ 144 
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NOTICE TO FRIENDS 


CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


Nice assortment of Table Linen, from 31 to 87. 
10-4 Bleached Sheetings, 31, 33 "and 35c. 

10-4 Unbleached Sheetings, 28, 31 and 33c. 
Blue and Red Twilled Flannels, 25, 28 and 3l1c. 
White Flannels, 15, 18, 20 and 226. up. 

All the best makes ‘of Calicos, 8 , 9 and 10c. 
Splendid 4-4 Bleached Muslin, 9, 10 and 12c. 
Two Bales of Russia Crash, 1 24 ‘and 14c, 

Two Lots of Black Alpacas, 25 and 28c. 

Cheap Black Silks, 87, 1.00 and 112. 

Neat striped silk 75 and 87. 


PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS IN VARIETY. 
N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 
(Successor to JOHN H. STOKES,) 
Ss. W. 7th and ARCH eee Phila. 





All the edvancement ix in science, art ‘and civiliza- 
tion has not prevented children from kicking holes 
through the toes of their shoes. 
TIPS prevent this. 

Also try Wire Quilted Soles. 


Only SILVER 





a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, and containing 
an elegant colored Flower Plate with the first number. Price 
only 25 cents for a —_ The first No. for 1877 just issued in 
German and Enelis 

VICK’S FLOWER “AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
cents; with elegaut cloth covers $1.00. 

VICK’S CATALOGUE, 300 illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


in paper 50 





FRIEND OF 25 YEARS BUSINESS EXPE- 

rience, desires a position in a banking insti- 

tution or trust company. The best of reference 
given, also security if required. 


Address J., this office. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The Spring and Summer term of this school will 
commence on the 12th of Second month next. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in 
every department. A full course of study is pur- 
sued. 

Terms, $85.00 per session of twenty wecks. 

For circulars containing full particulars, address 
the principal, 





RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester co., Pa. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DEN Tis TT, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 17th, 









pages, only $2.5 
buildings, Sendeel exhibits, curiosities, 
The best chance of 100 —— to coin money fast, as every- 
body wants this work. 
weeks ; 
quickly, Husparp Bros., 


SAML. R, RICHARDS, 








1877. No. 52 


ouT— SELLING IMMENSELY-THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


The vase cmt Seale canna aaa aot Seaiie 750 
Treats of the entire history, grand 
reat days, etc. 


1,000. agents appointed first four 
5,000 wanted. For full particulars address 
Publishers, 733 Sansom Street, 


Philadelphia. 
C AUTIO Be not deceived by premature books 
ete, 


assuming to be “ official,” 


L&RL, TYSON, | 
249 S. ELEVENTH STREET. 


STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, &c. 
Berlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good 


assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and French wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. 
grenadine, silk and cotton blonds and book muslin 
handkerchiefs. 


Book muslins, tarletans, 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


containing 192 
a. bt ee  & - ages a 
x we & 
ve o re. 


ants 
ee 


‘a 6 HADREER 


Saspeman a Foust, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHO 


URDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron St. 


ly 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


and those commencing housekeeping can procure a 
complete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, such as 


REFRIGERATORS 


IRONING TABLES, MEAT SAFES, TUBS, 
BUCKETS, BENCHES, BROOMS, 
PLAIN AND JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


IRON AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use,at reduced prices 
E. S. FARSON, 
220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walnut), Philadelphia. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND, A SITUATION AS 
housekeeper or companion to an invalid. 

For information apply to J. COMLY, 
706 Arch street. 





FRIENDS 


OHALKLEY L. JONES. PREDERIOK F, FISHER, 


PHILADELPHIA MOURNING STORE. 
JONES & FISHER, 


No. 918 CHESTNUT STREET, 
. PHILADELPHIA. 


A large and varied stock of seasonable goods 
suitable for Friends’ wear, consisting in part of - 
Lupins Black Cashmeres, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 

1,50, 1.75, and 2.00. 

Lupins Black Merinoes, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75 and 2.00. 

Black Silk Warp Henriettas, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Bombazines, $1.25 te $2.50. 

Black Alpacas, Black Mohairs, all prices. 

Rlack Silks, all prices. 

Black Brilliantines, Black Mousselines, all prices. 
Neat Striped Mohairs, 25 cts., Grey DeBege, &c., &c. 
All of the best makes and the best color. 

Prompt and careful attention given to orders. 
Samples sent upon applications. 


JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 Chestnut St. 


TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED- 

The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler county, 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on real 
estate. They have abstracis of title to all lands in 
Butler county, and make a personal examination of 
the property before making the loan, and loan not 
more than one-third of the actual value. These 
investments are as safe as Government Bonds. Send 

for circulars. Address S. L. SHOTWELL, Cashier. 
El Dorado, Butler co., Kansas. 
Reference.—Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Martins’ Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Central National 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Inquirigs BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


10 PER CENT. NET 


KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA 
IMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 
COUPON BONDS 


GUARANTEED. 


We guarantee as an assurance that we loan not 
to exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar, never delayed a 
day on interest or principal, no investor through us 
ever did or ever will get an acre of land, 

Send for particulars and reference. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
or 30 Pine Street, New York. 

Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mort- 
gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co., I believe 
them to be asafe and good security, and as such 
recommend them to my friends. Correspondence 
respecting them and loans for investment are re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Henry Dickinson, Manager, 30 Pine St., N. Y. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WOR 


2) 
— 
bg 


18.6 TOG Ped 4 


~ A 


SUNTAN) 


Fnrnitare Warerooms, 227 N 10th Strel 
I. F. HOPKINS, | 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 3 
Fine Cabinet Wa 
WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES CN 


i?” Repairing, Varnishing ‘and Upholstering neatlly 


W* are selling the best fresh new crop import 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either re 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of 
country. Friends from a distance can rely ong 
ting good téas for the money. Direct to WILLE 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Seg 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

Ss. B. REGESTER, 4 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine W; 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Sprif 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Rep 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly atte 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed andg 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD A,» 
AGENTS double their money selling “ Dr, Chases 

roved ($2) Receipt Book.” has 
Printing House, ann ‘Ateor, ied. a 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches 


Also repairing and warranting complicated” 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SHLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phil 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 


BLANKETSI 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO, 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STRE 


Above Market, “a 


PHILADELPHIA. 


v4 
i 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. mJ 


va 








